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Letter from an American pacifist 
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FIVE YEARS’ JAIL 


Dear friend, 
_ I love you. Stripped to the bare essentials, that is my message in 
this letter. I care for you; I rejoice in your existence. If, like me, you 
, 4re often casting about for certainties to hold on to, let my love for 
you become one of them. And if you accept this love, I am presumptuous 
/ hough to ask you to read and hear the rest of this message. 
| My name is Tom Rodd, I am 19 years old and was raised in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. After graduating from high school I left that city 
+ ‘0 work with the Committee for Non-violent Action, a national radical 
| pacifist organisation. I participated in a peace walk from Quebec, 
* »anada to Guantanamo, Cuba; and later lived and worked in New Engpg- 
| land for the CNVA office there. 
I returned to Pittsburgh shortly before my 18th birthday and began 
4 peace action project based on my conscientious refusal to register 
Or the draft. I was arrested and tried for that act, and sentenced to 
‘ve years’ imprisonment. Execution of the sentence was suspended; and 

was placed on two years’ probation. During these two years I was 
required to work for a court-approved service agency and prohibited 
Tom participating in any public witness demonstrations. I have not 
registered for the draft; I intend never to do so. 

_ Released on probation after four months’ imprisonment, I went 
to Philadelphia to work for the American Friends Service Committee 
N their Material Aids Warehouse. I ran a large baling machine affec- 
tionately known as Elmer; and processed thousands of pounds of clothing 
or refugees overseas, It was good, hard work but dull - sort of convivial 
drudgery, After one year in the warehouse, I was offered a job as a 
Weekend workcamp leader in a programme sponsored by Philadelphia 
®arly Meeting of Friends. I had workecamped a great deal while in 
‘gh school; I leapt at the chance. The court approved the job change, 
80 I began work for the Friends Social Order Committee in September 
of this year, 

For me it was a selfish change, The pay is subsistence. I live in an 

Urban ghetto which despite its many problems is more of a community 

an most of the affluent sub-urban areas I have encountered. Each day 
“tn able to talk and play with dozens of small children, sing and 

lang out’? with older kids, work with adults in the community. Even 
4S T love you, I love West Philadelphia. 

And while I organised for workcamps I spent evening after evening 

& meetings of peace organisations, I helped advise a youth interne 
Togramme for the Friends Peace Committee; serve now as its Youth 

ork chairman; work with the Committee for Nonviolent Action: 
Planned demonstrations, leaflets, seminars. And I wrote letters, tele- 
sams to the President and Congress, spoke te youth proups .. . every- 
‘ng except physically participate in demonstrations, 
at Now the point of this whole letter comes, Some day this year soon 
ae Christmas, I intend to violate the terms of my probation and 
“tempt to enter the property of a local plant that manufactures heli- 
Sopters for the war in Vietnam. Inside, T hope to climb. upon the heli- 
opter and remain there, blocking the movement of the blades with 
My body, 
W: Why now? What brought this all on was the self-immolation in 
sshington of Norman Morrison. Since that day his spirit has been 
®side me, patient, nol urging; but an irresistible, inspirational presence. 
I do not support military power in any situation 


4 For Tam a pacifist ar y 
: eid any cause. T abhor the violence of the United States. I abhor the 
Slenée of the Viet Cong. I believe that war is useless and immoral. 
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And I also abhor much of the way of mankind, I have helped 
to organise mass demonstrations, petitions, campaigns, etc, But my 
witness this Christmas is not one of these projects. What I am saying to 
the government is this: I see this war as a sin. [ could try to outvote 
you or manipulate you into ending the fighting. But the situation is too 
grave for that now; and it has never worked in the past. Instead I now 
take action and will continue to take action that will invite you, force 
you to abandon this war or do violence to me. One is never sure of the 
truth, but if I am right, and if I and all the others like myself are firm 
and loving in our non-cooperation and our sacrifice, I believe that we 
will prevail, some day. 

Now five years is not the greatest sacrifice; in fact it is a small one, 
I risked it on the draft question, and I risk it again. But I am afraid. 
{ do not like prison. I would like to chuck up peace action. I would like 
to fall in love and marry. I would like to travel the world, I would like | 
to play banjo and guitar, read, talk, learn, roam freely, live richly, graw 
old. I would like te know the joy of my own children. 

But in this world, how can a man do these things? When Americans 
burn and kill in Asia, when men are shot in the back in Mississippi, how 
can we sit back, how can we not suffer? anys 

This letter goes to many people, To the judge who sentenced me,. 
to high school friends, to neighbours in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, to 
brave friends already in prison, to girls I have kissed, to guitar-picking 
comrades, to presidents, Congressmen, peace actionists, to men and 
women of goodwill around the world, T hope that you each will look and 
see whether you have done enough to oppose this war, None of us has, 
I fear, 

You are all welcome to come and join me at this helicopter plant. 
Drop a note and Pll send you word of the exact date and time. 

This letter is not the half of it, net the tenth of it. 1 should in 
detail apologise for the broken commitments this means, [ should 
rewrite and edit, eut and polish. And to be truly clear about why bam 
doing this, I should have to talk about my soul. That is too much io- 
ask of this mixed-up kid, so [ hope that the act can speak for itself, 

Here at the end of the letter is a poem by Rainer Maria Rilke, Tt 
isn't the deepest he ever wrote; nor has it anything to do with war. 
and peace. It’s one of my favourite poems, though, and my Christmas: 
gift to you. 

Almost a girl it was and issued forth 

from this concordant joy of song and lyre, 

and clearly shining through her springtime veils 

she made herself a bed inaide my ear, 

And slept in me, And all things were her sleep, 

The trees f always marvelled at, those 

feelable distances, the meadaw felt 

and every wondering that befell myself. 

She slept the world. You singing god, haw: 

did you so perfect her that she did not crave 

first to be awake? See, she arose and slept, ~ 

Whereds her death? 0 will you yet invent 

this theme before your song consumes lisell? - 

Whither is she sinking out af me?... A girl almost... 
Peace, 
Tom Rodd, : 
3045 Fairmount Avenue, Phila, 19104, 
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Laws about drugs 


Your edilorial of December 10, “ Creat- 
ing a (lack Market in Drugs,” concluded 
that ‘all we can do with the probiem 
of heroin addiction at the moment is 
try to come to terms with it and keep 
it under reasonable contral. ‘Ths the 
British laws have been successful in 
doing, They are the only laws which 
have been cuccessful.” 


llow can you reconcile this statement 
with the fact stated by the Brain com- 
mittee that since 1959 the number of 
known heroin and cocaine addicts in 
this country has increased over five 
times? Yo you call this sort of increase 
“reasonable control’? And what do 
you mean by coming to terms with the 
problem? It seems to me that you are 
indifferent to the appalling waste of 
human lives that can and is being 
caused by drug addiction. 


T even venture to suggest that the atti- 
tude taken by Peace News to the laws 
relating to marijuana may have = en- 
couraged some people to try it and 
then to try heroin. On February 5 of 
this year you said that ‘*.,.a number of 
research centres should be set up for 
a scientific and thorough investigation 
of the drug's effects. And could not such 
centres he made available, on a member. 
ship basis, to those who want to ex- 
perience the drug for themselves?” That 
sounds to me very much like direct 
encouragement to start taking drugs. 
Janct Pascoe, 

10 Lower Road, Higher Denham, 
Uxbridge, Middx. 


The editor replies: As we pointed out 
in the December 10 editorial, the Brain 


committec’s figures do not compare the 
rate of addiction here with the very 


Merfyn Turner 


Borstal: 


much higher rate in countries like the 
USA which have more repressive laws. 
Nor do they take account of that part 
of the increase which is due to Ameri- 
can addicts coming to this country. 

We are not indifferent to the waste of 
human life; we were arguing that com- 
pulsive behaviour Jike heroin addiction 
cannot be treated as a legal problem, 
to be stamped out. This wut not work. 
On the whole, our present approuch does 
work, 

On the marijuana question, our February 
5 editorial argued that marijuana smok- 
ing did not necessarily lead to heroin 
or cocaine addiction, that there were 
good reasons why it should not, and that 
where it did, this was precisely because 
marijuana smoking is illegal, Our pro- 
posal was for a constructive form of 
social control over the use of marijuana, 
to replace the present negative legal 
sanctions against it. 


You are to be congratulated on your 
excellent editorial on the Brain report. 
What is often overlooked, however, is 
that even our present enlightened ap- 
proach to the problem of addiction has 
its imperfections. The ‘‘ unauthorised 
possession” Jaw in practice makes the 
drug-taker a criminal until he becomes 
registered. Moreover, the law against 
Indian hemp is directed specifically 
against the consumer, since it igs an 
offence to smoke a “reefer.” 

It is difficult to sce how this law could 
exist in a sane society. When the law 
starts telling the individual what he can 
and cannot put in his own mouth and 
down his own throat, one surely feels 
one is walking through the pages of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

J. Cotter, 

283 Fairleigh Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


the working-class 


Eton 


Ihorstal  Reassessed, by 
(Heinemann, 425). 

Ask any prisoner who is worth his 
porridge what borstal suggests to him, 
amd you will get his answer straight 
from the shoulder: " That's where you 
learn to become a villain.” There isn’t 
anything original in what he says. He 
condemns borstal in the same way that 
he condemns the Assistance Board and 
the Labour, the Prison Department and 
the police, Jt is not a scientific judgment, 
but a mixture of externalised aggres- 
gion, personal experience and hearsay, 
and prison fashion talk. 

He may not have been trained in borstal, 
whatever that may mean - but he says 
he knows plenty of villaing who've been 
there. If he had been sent there, it might 
have been predicted he was such poor 
material that he would never be a 
borsta) “success.” That means he would 
have been in trouble once at least in the 
two years following his release. All the 
same, like all prison attitudes and 
opinions, this unqualified rejection of 
horstul as a remedial system: demands 
notico and examination, for by now 
doubts and criticisms are not confiined 
to those who Glaiin to know most ahout 


Roger Hoad 


it. 

One of the troubles, T suspect, fs that 
the Prison Commissioners, as they were 
then known, made the mistake when 
horstal was in ils infancy of equating 
the merit of treatment and method 
when they could agree on what that 
was . with reconviction statistics. When 
some 70% of released “lads” kept clear 
of the palice ~ and this happened at first 
- the Commissioners became intoxicated 
with their own exuberance, and Parlia- 
ment and the courte copied their im- 
moderation. Borstal was proclaimed as 
the new Jerusalem. Soon everybody sent 
there would be saved. 


Horstal, they said, was not punishment. 
It was a privilege which the well-hred, 
well-fed middle and upper class was 
conferring on the deprived, neglected, 
underfed hooligans of the lower orders. 
The Recorder of London thought it 
a “splendid system.” Mr Justice Sankey 
said, “Lam decidedly of the opinion that 
the borstal system js the best reforma 
tory method ever yet conceived any- 
where...” 


The Prison Commissioners said that all 
borstal hoys were taught trades, a state- 
ment which has no doubt influenced the 
judges, and which was nevertheless as 
Inaccurate a claim as the most recent 
statement that all prisoners who are 
suitable receive training in prison, made 
by the Home Secretary in his recent 
White Paper on “ The Adult Offender,” 


In short, borstal was the working-class 
Eton, where delinquent boys were given, 
without charge to their parents, the 
character training whieh the upper 
classes Had to buy for their children. 
For the first time ever, it would seem, 
the working-class delinquent was to hear 
about loyalty and team-spirit, the joy of 
working for others, awning up (Smith 
minor) and taking his medicine like 
the man his father was before him and, 
above all, that proprietary brand of 
peu lcug that is constricted within the 
rounds of the Army, the Navy and the 
Chureh of England. 


“Without being angels we can all he 
sportsmen... it means someone who 
can be depended ae to play the 
game, to own up when he is in the 
wrong, to take hig punishment like a 
man, and to play for his side and not 
for himself... it's no use asking for 
a carthorse to win the Derby, but we 
can win a ploughing match with equal 
eredit. So realise your own limitationa 


iters to 
the Editor 


Rhodesia 


It seems a pity that your editorial on 
Rhodesia (December 10) should be so 
pessimistic. You imply that because non- 
violent resistance is Impossible there Is 
nothing useful that the peace movement 
can suggest. © 


But isn’t it time we became less obsessed 
with the concept of non-violent resist- 
ance and became more concerned about 
non-violent) persuasion? The aim in 
Rhodesia should be to bring out the 
best in whatever remains of humane 
jiberalism in that country. To do this 
means accepling the financial implica- 
tions of British responsibility by devis- 
ing generous compensation schemes for 
those who wish to sell out, and equally 
generous development programmes ¢ca- 
pable of making majority rule feasible 
within « short period of four or five 
years. The cost would run into the 
region of £100 million, but it would re- 
present a genuine effort to carry out 
foreign policy decisions on a non-military 
basis. Even a short war, with its chaotic 
aftermath, would he more expensive. 


So far the Wilson government has failed 
to make a positive offer of this magni- 
tude, mainly no doubt because the sums 
involved would be large. It is the busi- 
ness of the peace movement to show 
this hesitant and contradictory policy 
of non-violence could be turned into a 
coherent policy based on yenerosity 
rather than punishment. We may he 
tempted to feel that white Rhodesians 
do not deserve an casy way out, but 
their present plight is a direct result 
of years of British indifference. And, 
in any case, the buying up of their land 
and property would he an investment in 
Rhodesia’s future, and could be offered 


and don’t set out to equal those whose 

lives lead to higher spheres than those 

of yourown...” 
Character training was synonymous with 
cricket, not the uninhibited joy of a tre- 
mendous swipe, but its discipline and 
impeccahle ritual, and absolute obedience 
to captain and umpire. It extended to the 
field of literature. Boys nurtured on Sexton 
Blake should be introduced to Sherlock 
Holmes, then to Conan Doyle and Seton 
Merriman, Then “in a little while (they) 
would bridge another little gulf and 
reach Stevenson. Here we can leave 
(them) securely entrenched in the field 
of good English literature.” 
It never dawned on the architects of the 
borstal system, nor on their followers 
who developed it, that the working 
classes had their own culture which 
could teach all the lessons that the 
middle-class culture taught. They identi- 
fied the virtues they extolled with a way 
of life, so that when they observed 
borstal boys marching, saluting, and 
“yes-sirring ’ with a gusto they had 


David Horowitz 


NOT SERIOUS ia 


Modern Capitalism. The Changing Bal- 

ance of Public and Private Power, by 
Andrew Shonfield, issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. (Oxford University 
Press, 55s.) 


“What was it”, asks Mr Shonfield, “ that 
converted capitalism from the cataclys- 
mic failure which it appeared to be in the 
1930s into the great engine of prosperity 
of the postwar Western world?” ‘The 
answer is war and preparation for war. 


At the beginning of the Second World 
War, there were nine million unem- 
ployed in the US: it was the war-boom 
that ended the depression, not the New 
Deal, At the war's end, the needs of 
reconstruction, the backlog of unmet 
consumer demand, the store of forced 
Savings, provided the fuel for yet an- 
other four years of prosperity (despite a 
dip in the US in 1048-0), until the really 
massive staze of the American initiated 
arms race got under way. It has been 
this “hole-digeing” operation in the 
US that has withaut question been re- 
sponsible for the prosperity at which Mr 
Shonfleld so ingenuously marvels. 

tea pee cent of gross investment in the 
US (the output of which counts for more 


to a future African government as a cor 
crete example of our support. 
George Delf, 

Castle Cottage, Orford, Suffolk. 


Genocide in Sudan 


On October 27 the General Secretary 4 IN Bt 
the Church Missionary Society wrote ——— 
letter to the Guardian stating that “Wo 
feance is wrought on an entire pope: 


tion” of southern Sudanese by 07° 
troops of the Sudan povernment - ae 
bably all Muslims. Knowing that thee, 


is difference both in race and rele) 
between the southern and northel i 
peoples of the Sudun and knowing: in } 
well, that the Muslim is a fanatic? 

most matters, especially in religion, vf |! 

can well imagine it is little short ‘ 
genocide that is going on. 


tion only. Faetual reports have cart 


of scores of southern villages ber — 
burnt and of widespread massacres 4 | = 
involve Gee 


But one has not to rely on imagia® ON 


men, women and_ children, A 

10,000 lives. It is quite clear that iat shay 
Sudan government is quite uninhibl | betw 
and is following a policy of outrage ™ shad 


atrocity. The worst of it all is that M, 
reports have come of aid being a 
by the British Military Mission to Me 
Sudanese troops in their horrible de 
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Alec Paterson - although they, too, W!) [Us pi 
enslaved by their own cultural ide#y 
were transforming the concept of bor 4 eR 
training, reaction in Parliament and J hi the 
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being said that prisons were packed Wi In ad 
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because discipline had been rela%, | Willie 
What Paterson aimed for was individ¥é] { Count 
sation of treatment. Society prefet™ | Rushi 
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promise dimmed and died with it, pal | ree 
but not entirely because Paterson wi" i 

great man whose life foree could not x | 
sustained without him. The hasie ™ | By 
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In the words of Paul Sweezy, “ quay 7) 
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A Attack 
Aggressive military tactic, now out of favour. Today opposing 
ay sides confine themselves exclusively to defence. 
B Bombs 
There are {wo kinds: theirs, which are offensive, and ours, which 
are a deterrent. 
China 
Very threatening country. Some of us think it does not exlst, 
and find tt more threatening still on that account. 
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“Georgie was a grubby little boy; his germs, magnified, were potato- 
shaped lunatics, hairy, warty or bald, with one, two or three feet, and C 
etween one and fifty eyes.” For further enlightenment, see page 6. 
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One way process, leading to spasm or insensate war. 
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Jazz on film 


There is an argument which runs that 


the eagerly awaited appearance of 


Technical term, denoting countries on our side. They include 
Portugal, [ran and the Southern states of America. 


1422 is to be enjoyed most while listening Billie Holiday in New Orleans, one of G Germans q ‘ 
ot records, where the visual distraction Hollywood's mock attempts to show the Remarkably changeable people. Goud in 1812. Bad in 1870. Good 
mn W.10. Of the sight of musicians actually play- birth of jazz. In this film “ Lady” is only in 1900, Bad in 1914. Good in the 19208. Bad in 1985. Now good 
= Mg has been eliminated, and only their allowed to sing one song, The Blues are hut t AN ete q ; 
4 te anoihelt best work has been preserved. Brewing, and shots of trains are super- wut troublesame. 
fis uupericas t Those who hald this apinion were no lnposed Over dee (tae Ho Hardware : 
d conformity W! doubt conspicuous by their absence at [cluded in the programme was an ex- Comprehensive term of affection, embracing all kinds of flying 
iad sir! The COM) the National Film Theatre's recent jazz tract from another Tollywood saga, object, usually made of metal and filled with explosives. 
“this which ma™@! Programmes. The spectacle of Fats Wal. Birth of the Blues, One scene shows a d 
id rotten ani er’s rolling eyeballs and fullsome he. White dixieland band (with Bing Crosby I Intelligence 
hing was enough to distract the atten. 09 Clarinet!) playing outside a prison. Not so much an attribute as an activity. It tends to lead to 
when men M4) Gon of the most ardent connoisseur of At the windows of the prison are Negro unsuccessful revolutions 
th they, too we fs piano playing; and Lester Youne’s faces, xrinning and nodding at_ the re . 
cultural ide@; ®Pparent weariness in the film Jamming ™usic¢. One shouts out “Oh man! What J Johnson, Lyndon B 
concept of bor™ the ines was very nearly as hypnotic & Thythm!” They should have had the Man not good at sitting in rocking chairs. 
arliament and 83 the renowned, juxurious coolness of "Oth win the Civi} War while they were ,_ : 
i critical. It wi his tenor sax playing. about it. K Kahn, Herman 
i abe F arate) 
were packed wa In addition to these two, Louis Arm- In keeping with the format now estab- Back seat escalator. 
elas in net | itrong, Billie Holiday, Pec’ Wee Russell, lished for these occasions, the pro- L Liberation 
" was Individall | Withic “The Lion” Smith, and the Shae oe ea ae pone swith Procedure in which a foreign army gives people freedom by 
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The hasie mt | type arrangements, using the rich-sound- Armed effort to run your own country. May involve possibility 
: ing harmonies that were the trademark of liberation (see above) 
asite O rsta of Ilumphrey Lyttleton’s band for many 7 
years. O Overkill 
Continued Sweet Sue and Three Little Words were Ability to kil! more people than already exist. 
played by Freeman with just the rhythm p  ppace 
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PAception, that the sauce which the 
foyitle-class goose takes is also the sauce 
Det the working-class gander, was per- 
beeiated but within a climate that had 
dor we less permissive and creative un- 
mi the stress of a diminishing prestige 
mich followed the failure to cope with 
stwar youth. It was only a matter of 


i which, together with 
hats comments, Tse inte a work 
teudubility. 
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section. His solos gave the impression of 
heing hardly improvised at all. A soft, 
wobbly tone and a run-through of a few 
simple melodic and chordal patterns was 
all we got. Following Lester Young’s 
appearance in Jamming the Bhies, this 
was a disappointment. But in 1044, when 
Jamming was made, Young was at the 


made for the occasion — a porsanal ap- 
pearance of Mr Wells to play trombone 
with the Alex Welsh band 


Desirable state of affairs, to be maiutained if necessary by 
going to war. 

Quarrel 
Unfortunate happening, which it takes two sides to make, Not 
RY be gant used with war, which ia always the fault of one side - 
.¢, the other. 


seldom destroy their own species. 


Place where animals get a good example to human beings: they 
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EDITORIALS 


The break with Africa 


Britain seems to have taken the break 
with Tanzania, Ghana, and several other 
African states with remarkable calm. 
This may be becatise no-ane seems ready 
to commit themselves on how serious 
the break is, or becuuse the aclions of 
African slates are thought to be be- 
neath our dignity to notiee; in either 
event, it is probably shortsighted. 

Mr Wilson seems to have taken sufficient 
note of African pressure to impose oil 


sanctions against Rhodesia. It is another 
curious light on our position in the world 
that, while the African states have casti- 
ated us for not moving faster, Wilson 
has apparently found it necessary to 
wail on the commitment of the United 
States before taking his decision on 
oil; at least, this is the impression that 
has been given. 

Tt is now forecast that the Rhodesian 
economy will soon stuart to get out of 


Christmas in Vietnam 


More peace feclers which aren’t feclers 
at all; more bombing; Viet Cong attacks 
nearer to Saivon; a new rebellion of 
montagnurd tribes; the news from Viet- 
nam is never good. Suggestions are being 
made for a Christinas ceasefire. This 
would] be excellent if it led to a pro- 
longed ceasefire, and then to peace talks; 
but what a mockery of everything that 
Christmas is said to stand for it would 
be if the war in Vietnam ended for a 
day, only to be renewed as soon as 
Christmas was over. In the First World 
War, after the men had climbed out of 
their trenches to meet their “ enemies" 
and spend Christmas Day drinking and 
talking with therm, their officers arranged 
for the truce to end at midnight. The 
war, which had stopped for a few hours 
of its own accord, was made to drag on 
again for almost four years. It is still a 
horrifying thought that this happened; 
the same thing could happen again in 
Vietnam. 


The war must end. Nothing else will do. 
The losers in this war are the peaple, 
In a letter in Monday's Times, Leslie 
Kirkley, the director of Oxfam, described 
how conditions in Saigon and the nearby 
See had worsened gince his last 
visit: 
“The society is a grievously sick one. 
Hatred and selfishness are being active- 
ly fostered in the battle for self- 
survival, And the longer the war 
continues the sicker will society be- 


Machine-guns 
on the jail 


The idea of machine-guns on the roof 
of u jail immediately brings to mind 
a concentration camp or prisoner of war 
camp. It is more like an act of war 
than anything else. Are the train robbers 
and their friends such a dangerous and 
determined enemy that measures like 
those at Durham Jail are really neces- 
sary? And how long will the machine- 
puns stay there - until the outside mem- 
bers of the gang are caught, or until, 
in ten or twenty years’ time, their con- 
tinued inearceration has wrecked the 
men mside? 

We are a curious country. In many ways 
we treat criminals very harshly, or at 
any rate we are indifferent to what 
happens ta a man in prison; we have 
only just succeeded in getting rid of the 
barbaric penalty of hanving, And yet 
the case of the train robbers has aroused 
an immense degree of public sympathy, 
partly because of the gran scale and 
daring nature of their deed, partly be- 
cause of the savage sentences they re- 
evived, But with the train robbers, we 
seem to have gone to the other extreme, 
of heru-worshipping the criminal. 
These men PN ee dada thieves. Their 
way of redistributing the national wealth 
may be niore striking, but is hardly mare 
socially useful, than that of the capitalist 
or banker, and it is a good deal more 
violent. The railwayman they attacked 
Jy still suffering from his injuries; his 
compensation has heen nowhere near 
the reward they hoped to get from their 
night's work. This «does not disguise 
the wrongness of their twenty- and 
thirty-year sentences; but the lesson we 
should draw from this is not that the 
robbers are heroes, but that our penal 
aystem needs overhaul. The machine- 
guns on Durham Jail should help remind 
us of this. 


John Papworth's “Personal Comment” 
will be back next week. 


come und the harder it will be to re- 
store normality. 
“Tt was clear to me, even as a passing 
observer, that a military victory was 
possible only at the price of a long 
campaign, in the course of which Viet- 
nam itself would be laid waste and a 
frightening toll taken of Vietnamese 
people and resources... 
“The war is already too brutal, its 
effect already too massive and wide- 
spread for programmes to be devel- 
oped and sustained that can in any 
way measure up to the rising flood 
of human suffering.” 
Despite everything that has been written 
and said about Vietnam in the last two 
years, we probably still have little con- 
ception of how great this suffering really 
is. If we had, we would surely have 
risen in great numbers to demand an end 
to this futile and tragic war. 


control, and Smith is expected to fall 
before the summer. These calculations 
are, on the face of if, simple; but they 
contain very many unknown factors. 
There is no knowing yet what effect the 
economic measures Will have on the lives 
of people in Rhodesia and Zambia; there 
is no knowing what the repercussions 
will be in terms of political and racial 
tension; it is not even a certainty that 
the sanctions will have the desired econ- 
omic effects. 


The pressures for the employment of force 
against the Smith regime will not just 
go away in the next six months. Since 
Mr Wilson has been unable to sell the 
African states a timetable for Mr Smith’s 
downfall, he will have to continue to 
play events as they come, With all the 
attendant risks and tensions involved 
in that policy. And whatever the outcome 
of the present crisis, it is clear that 
relations between Britain and the Afri- 
can states will never be the same, 


This is basically a good thing. It means 
that Britain is no longer the boss of 
the Commonwealth; the African states 
have started to act as independent states. 
But it could be a dangerous thing, if 
Britain continues to refuse to look 
honestly at her place in the world. And 
this refusal is expressed just as clearly 
in our public indifference to the break- 
ing-off of relations by some of the most 
important states in Africa, as by our 
continued attempt to patrol the world 
with our bombers and warships. 


Buchanan in Barnsbury 


In Barnsbury, a district of North Lon- 
don, a well-informed community associa- 
tion haz achieved a suecess which could 
have far-reaching national results, 


Giving his decision on a Greater Lon- 
don Council compulsory purchase order 
for a piece of Jand in Barnsbury, Mr 
Richard Crossman, Minister of Housing 
and J.ocal Government, has declared 
himself impressed by the arguments of 
the Barnsbury Association that Barns- 
bury should be treated as an environ- 
mental area whose development should 
be considered as a whole and from 
which through traffic “ might largely be 
diverted.” The land was required for a 
GLC housing scheme. 

The Barnshury Association is a society 
of local residents whose interest is to 
achieve the best possible environment 
for Barnsbury. It is nol a preservationist 
society. At a public inquiry into the 
compulsory purchase order, held in June 
of this year, the Association submitted 
that through traflic was destroying the 
village-like character of Barnsbury, that 
through trafic should and could be 
banned from the area, and that the 
proposed development was of a_ piece- 
meal nature, in which no consideration 
had been piven to environmental as- 
pects. 


The Association also said that they were 
anxious to co-operate with the GLC to 
produce an environmental plan; they 
asked for conditions to be imposed which 
would ensure that the land, if acquired, 
would only be developed as part of such 
a plan, 

The Ministry’s inspector found that the 
GLC had an undisputed need for hous- 
ing land, that the acquisition of the 
land proposed in the order would not 
prejudice environmental development, 
and that the acquisition was justified. 
The Minister had no doubt that the 
land should be aequired for housing 
purpose and confirmed the order; but 
he has asked the Greater London Coun- 
cil tao Jet him see proposals for the 
whole district before it starts on rede- 
velopment. The Ministry statement 
adds that Barnsbury is a suitable area 
for a pilot study in environmental 
management and standards; the Minister 
proposes to invite the GLC and the 
fslington Borough Couneil to co-operate 
with his department in studying how best 
to create in Barnsbury an environmental 
area from which through traffic might 
largely be diverted. The Barnsbury As: 
sociation will he consulted in the course 
of the study. 


David Wager, an architect member of 
the Association who presented a draft 
environmental plan to the June inquiry, 
told Peace News on Monday that he 
thought the decision was a good one. 
However, he thought it a pity that the 
Ministry of Transport was not to be 
represented on the proposed working 
team, especially in view of its forthcom- 
ing traffic management proposals for 
eentral London, which would make things 
worse for Barnsbury. Since Barnsbury was 
on the fringe of the central area, it 
would become more crowded with motor- 
ists, including commuters looking for 
parking places. 


The same point was made by a spokes- 
man for the Barnsbury Association, who 
Said it was essential for this inquiry to 
be fitted into the larger problem of 
central London traftic. The Association 
had some doubts ahout the idea of 
traflic being “largely” diverted from 
Barnsbury; this word was capable of 
different interpretations. He hoped that 
the authorities would consult very fu 
wilh the Barnsbury Association, and 
added that the housing needs of the 
people in the area covered by the pur- 
chase order must be given top priority. 
The need to produce an environmental 
plan must not be an excuse to shuffle 
the prohlem off for a long time, and 
there was no reason why rehousing 
should take longer with environmental 
planning; it could even be quicker. 


There was a hard struggle ahead. Up 
to now, he said, the “ fantastically power- 
ful” motor lobby had had its own way, 
and the needs of private motor traffic 
had taken precedence over those of 
public transport and over environmental 
standards. The Minister's decision over 
Barnsbury was the first time that these 
needs had been officially backed, and it 
could lead to a turning of the tide. 


The Association’s members have every 
right to feel pleased; but they are wise 
to be on their guard for the future. It 
is twa years since Professor Buchanan 
laid the choices before us, of contraning 
the motor car or allowing it to destroy 
our towns and villages; we are very 
little nearer understanding what he said, 
let alone doing anything about it. We 
cannot rely on local or national govern- 
ment to solve this problem of its own 
accord; if is necessary to present the 
evillence and press the case for enviran- 
mental planning on every possible ac- 
casion. The Rarnsbury Association has 
shown that this can be done, and done 
successfully, 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Last week’s I'reedom reported a goad 
idea, unjustly squashed: the Amsterdall 
“white bike” project. It scems tt 
thirty anarchists in Amsterdam, a8 ¢ 
move against “the tyranny of car trafhe, 
painted their bicycles white and lel! 
be known that anybody could use them 
They asked that the user leave V 

bicycle in the street after his journey: 
for someone else ta use. ‘ 

The idea spread very quickly, but une 
bicycle manufacturers and the insurane? 
companies were not pleased; eventually 
the police confiscated the bicycles unde 
the pretext that they were “liable to ? 
stolen” - remarkable reasoning, even {0 
policemen, 

~ . 

The producers of Tyburn Tree, the film 
about Speakers’ Corner which is % 
viewed on page 5, thought that the 
might be able to get it shown on tel¥ 
vision. One of them took the film ta* 
BBC producer, who started to run ! 
Half way through the film, he switche 
on another projector, and watched tw 
films simultaneously on two adjacel® 
screens, switching the sound from ov 
to the other. (The other film was abo 

seagulls, I think, or sealions.) L-. 
This extraordinary procedure was 4, 
parently designed to show what a bu, 
man he was. Tyburn was not aceepttt 
for showing, on the grounds that it Ww 
too difficult for a_ television audien® 
It is an unhappy story, and one wii 
tells us a good deal about what's wrotb 
with a lot of our television. s 


When Ubu wrote his piece on trom 
bones the other day (Peace New 
November 19), he little suspected thé 
Senator Goldwater was addicted to 
instrument. Proof of this startling © 
velation comes in a letter from " 
American friend, quoting Newsweek 
November 15: Fi 
“On another election day, only a ye4 
before, he had led his party to,, 
calaclysmie defeat. And now he sat 3! 
the workroom of his Scottsdale, At” 


home, surrounded by gadgets atid 
plaques (naming him among olf 


things, an Honorary Ozark Hijlbuy 
and an admiral in the Nebraska Navy" 
painfully blaring Silent Night on” 
gald-lacquered trombone. In this my 
election year, the race that seem 
to concern him most was whether " 
could learn to play the caral by Chile 
mas. He had bet his sister-in-law ?°, 
to $1,000 that he could - and Bath 
Goldwater acted for all the world i 
though he would rather be right th# 
president.” its 
Well, every movement has to have 
right-wing deviationists. 


The London Co-operative Society singe’ 
Club is promising to bring the Lo 
of Misrule to life after Christmas, in 
shape of a “documentary folk fantasy, 
written by Ewan MacColl. The “ Fes, 
val of Fools,” as the entertainment W! 
be called, will use songs, sketches, 4 

news items to “ dissect 1965.” Pi 
At a preview Jast Sunday, oddments {107 
the festival were mixed with folk sim 
ing. ‘The items | saw were a ratht 
Jong joke about lavatories, an anti-te 
man sketch, and a gruesomely sentimet 
tal poem about Vietnam. The folk siRe 
ing was better, with singers from Ls 
don, Glasgow and Dublin, in mostly © 
ditional styles. A 
The entertainment is at a pub call 
New Merlin’s Cave, in Margery Stret, 
off King’s Cross Road. It opens %, 
December 26; phone PAR 0649 for mor 
details. 1 would hope that what 1 544 
at the preview was only the rough? 
of guides to the actial event. 


F 
The Jatest unpleasing example of 1! 
fascist mind at work has come my Wy 
in the shape of a four-page paper PUY 
lished by the Sussex Racial Preservall! 
Society, which announces itself ay 
“non-political body dedicated to ! 
Christian solution of the race proble! *) 
The nicest thing in it is the photograPls, 
by a Mr J. Macintyre: he has Lired 
some quite pleasing pictures of calauli 
men walking out with English Fig 
which are presumably designed te 
up the Sussex Christians into a rare ing 
fury of racial purity. There are ™) 
nasty quotes from majors and squad 
leaders about “mongrelisation, — nap 
earnest appeals to buy South Af ay 
sherry. It is all a depressing ©'* 
of human silliness. 
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FREE 


Tyburn Tree is a 30-minute film about 
»“peakers’ Corner. Its opening scenes are 
Wth-century prints of the crowds at 
the public executions which were held on 
this spot; the soundtrack makes crowd 
noises which, when the prints give 
Way to film, turn out to be those of 20th. 
Century crowds. Irom then on, the film 
8a record of the people at Speakers’ 
Corner - the speakers and their 
audience. 


It is a sympathetic record, and people 
in the future will surely be very glad 
that someone has taken the trouble to 
Preserve on film the individuals who 
Make up this peculiar piece of British 
ife. The speakers rant, somelimes, and 
twitch, and abuse their audiences. They 
are often very funny, and often they are 
Worth taking seriously. The film has 
them talking about themselves as well 
AS Showing them in action; it has observ- 
ers’ comments on the scene. 


But it is not sentimental. It doesn't try 
to hide the eccentrics, with their obses- 
Sons (overwhelmingly, these are sex and 
religion), and it doesn’t try ta present 
them as charming, quaint, pitiful or 
lovable, They are just there. Nor can 
You escape the nastiness of the crowd, 
Which comes ont along with its good 


humour. In one scene, a group of people 
is gathered round a speaker, whose pe- 
cwiurity ig that he screams out what is 
obviously always the same speech, in a 
very high-pitched voice; the erowd's 
fame is to get the words out before he 
does, in the same voice. It makes you 
laugh, but it is very cruel; and you are 
reminded of the crowds at the execu 
tions, 


To underline the point, a man. walks 
about carrying a gallows with a rope 
hanging from it. He too has a set speech, 
a wild, semi-religious one. This man is 
a living reminder of the curious place of 
the gallows in English life - the morbid 
approval of it which has enabled hang- 
ing to survive for so long. 

Tyburn Tree was made by a South 
African living in England, Ross Deven- 
ish. It was made in his spare time with 
the help of friends, and the finance was 
on the same self-help basis. It is unlikely 
that the film will ever recover its costs, 
since there is virtually no market in this 
country for independent short films. This 
is our loss, because Tyburn Tree is im- 
measurably better than those dreary 
efforts, all glossy colour and no sense, 
which the film distributors insist on in- 
flicting upon us in so many cinemas. 
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The 


Chartists 


i aud Engels by Peter Cadogan 
(The International Institute of Social 
History, Amsterdam, Cambridge edi- 
tion, 25s). 


"Ma a Sac 


The Chartist movement represents a dra- 
matic and formative experience in the 
history of the British working class. For 
fen years and more in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a cohesive movement 
existed, stretching from maverick midde- 
class figures like Hugh Williams, brother- 
in-law of Richard Cobden Cand “wicked 
uncle" to Cobden’s daughters), to the 
London costermongers, whom Mayhew 
found, in the early fifties, to be “ Char- 
lists to aaiman,.” 


It is hardly surprising that historians of 
the Labour Movement have been fasci- 
nated by Chartism. They have often, 
however, tended to see il too much through 
twentieth century spectacles. There has 
been overmuch discussion of the canses 
of the failure of Chartism - as though a 
movement which established the working 
people on the political map, and made 
the question of their political emancipa- 
tion ane of time only could be described 
historically as a failure. There has been, 
too, too much eagerness ta apportion 
blame - on O'Connor for being too mili- 
tant, on Lovett for heing too moral, and 
580 on. For the general reader the effect 
of most histories is to leave an impres- 
sion of confusion and failure, and the 
true quality of those years is lost. 


One of the most impressive achlevements 
of Chartism was the emergence of a 
whole number of working men as politi- 


Vietnam 


Christmas Eve 
Prayer Vigil 


on the steps of 


St Martins in the Fields WC2 
9 pm to 12.30 am 


Come tor all or part of the time 


Christian Group Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


cal Jeaders, Not merely odd tiilliant 
individuals wha were talcen MM and en: 
couraged by patrons from higher social 
Classes, or local men who could comutuid 
respect and support in thei own com- 
mumities, but a whole group of men who 
trained themselves to become journalists, 
speakers and organisers able to stand 
up in publie and face the most accamp- 
lished leaders of the ald regime. 


No single incident diMustrates this better 
than the famous debate between George 
Fudian Uarney, editor of the Northern 
Star, and the Whig foreign secretary, 
Lord Palmerston, on the hustings at 
Tiverton in Devon during the general 
élocuion of (847, Tlarney, a young ex 
sailor from the East ind of London, 
challenged the foreign seeretary ma 
two-haur speech, in which he dissected 
the vovernment’s home, foreign and im- 
perial policies, The aninister was forced 
to reply at at least eqnal length in a 
speech “fit,” as one journal put it, “for 
the exphigatian of a minister toa his 
sovereien. On a shaw of hands the as- 
sembled crowd of §,000, overwhelmingly 
“alected" Harney, showing, ss sina 
crowds were doing in many other parts 
of the country, the almost complete 
alienation of the non-eectors fram the 
established political leadership. 


Harney entered the Chartist movement 
at its beginning, bringing experience, in- 
cluding imprisonmiunit, from the atruggle 
for the free sale of cheap newspapers, 
Ne renained a leader while the muve 
ment lasted, and a radical ta the end of 
lis long life. In 1807, describing himself 
as a ‘‘straygler from 1848," he gave an 
interview ta the Sucial Democrat, organ 
of the new socialist group, the SDE, 
whose formation he had welcamed. His 
biozraphy by A. R. Schoyen (The Chart- 
ist Challenge, 1958) is a lucid and fasei- 
nating wecount of a life whieh covered 
many of the key experiances of nine- 
feenth century radicalism, 


Unfortunately, when he was writing his 
book, Dr Schayen did not have access 
lo some interesting matarial whieh has 
since come to fight, particularly in the 
forin of letters and personalia. More 
references to Warney appear in the 
Engels. Lafargtio correspondence (Paris 
1856); a cache of personal relies was 
fond by Dr Sehoyen himself after pul- 
Heallon, in the possession of a descend: 
ant af Harney in the United States, and 
the lvtiers which were known to be in 
the International Institute of Social His- 


tory in Amsterdam, have now been cata- 
torued. 


Mr Peter Cadogan has uged same of 
thesy for an article in the Duernationat 
Review aj Social History (Vol. &, 1964, 
Part 2). Copies of this article have hean 
bound, and are offered for sale under 
the tile Harney and Engels. 

li ig a very great pity that these letters 
have nat been presented complete, in a 
competently edited edition, A great deal 
of the character of the writer comes 
aeross, even in the te TA hore pre: 
sented, but the booklet fails fo meet 
tha needs either of 4 scholar of the 
period or of the general reader. Lotters 
are referred to as being “tu tha ar- 
chives” of the Institute whieh are, 1 
fact, anty there in microfilm, often in 
not yery good copies Gl scams odd to 
camplain about the handwriting of such 
lotters). There (s no distiactian in ube 
notes batween letters which have already 
been published and those which are here 
mentioned for tha first tune, and the car: 
respondence of Marx and Engels anid of 
Pngels and Lafargue, which certainly ts 
very relevant to the relationship af 
Harney and Engels, is not used, except 
for occasional quotations from other 
books. 

But perhaps even more to be tes 
ig that the editing gives very Jittla help 
to the general ceasdur. A long pate at 
the hugianing defines Chartism, oven to 
uiving the six posmity uf the People's 
Charter, but ne nates ar definiens ara 
given to a host of Mere abseure points 
whieh are essential to ay poiderstancding 
of Hayney’s opiinons. His atutude to the 
“eastern question” . a Key jasue in the 
formation of socialist apinian - js not 
explained, nor his basi¢ ditterences with 
men ike Wilham Morris on this point. 
ths comparison botween Hanry Goarge 
and Thonjas Spence ja latriguing, but wo 
note is given, either to indicate the 
nature af Sponee's thearles, or sources 
af infoymauion about them (or Henry 
George’s either far that matory Sarehy 
a reader for whom it ig necesary to 
“pluce" the Chartist mavement, hag 8 
right to demand notes and bibllographhh 
cal references on polata like these for 
his twentyetlvye bab? 

This ix, thea, a disappointment, In these 
kctlers one can sense the intelligences 
and fiwinanity of the wiiter, and got 
something af the davaur of thy Churtists. 
Bul their proper integration iate the 
bibhography and {nto the Hteraitre of 
Chartiam is aul) fo be dane. 
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Leo Baxendale is known to many 


ve 


THE MASTER OF BASH STREET 


readers of Peace News as the or- 
ganiser of Dundee CND and the 
publisher of Terence Heelas’s 
“Strategic Commentary.” In this 
article our cartoonist Donald 
Rooum ASSESKES Baxendale’s 
achievement as a cartoonist. 


The late J. B.S, Maldane remarked in 
1923: “f have no doubt that Minstein’s 
name will be remembered and revered 
when Tloyd George, Foch, and William 
Hohenzollern share with Charlie Chap- 
lin the ineluetable oblivion that awaits 
the uncreative mind.” Charlie Chaplin 
acquired riehes and fame by using gim- 
micks and gadgets to entertain the un- 
cultured and ill-bred; it followed that 
he was the archetype of uncreativeness. 
Anyone who called Chaplin a genius in 
1923 would have earned the instant 
derision of Haldane and all the other 
purblind culture snobs. 


Thompson's of Dundee, the massive 
printing firm whose reactionary patern- 
alism is the bane of trade unions, has 
been responsible for two revolutions in 
children’s comics. The first began in 1936 
when Thompson's launched Dandy, the 
first comic paper aimed at children; for 
historic reasons which need not concern 
us here, earlier comic papers featured 
adult characters with joys and ambitions 
quite outside the young reader's ex- 
perience. The second revolution began 
in 1952 when Dandy’s companion, Beano, 
introduced David Law's “Dennis the 


Menace,” the first comic character to 
rebel against adult authority. Fan mail 
by the hundredweight arrived next day, 
and Thompson's begun to look for ways of 
extending the idea. They were still look- 
ing when they heard from Leo Baxen- 
(ale, 
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HE MUST BE 
MAD TAKIN’ US ALL 
ON SINGLE HANDED / 


COME OUT AN’ 
FIGHT, YOU COWARDS! 


Baxendale had started as a cartoonist 
two years earlier, at the age of 21. For 
a year he had worked in a noisy corner 
of the Manchester Evening Post report- 
ers’ room, producing six or seven draw- 
ings a day. In 1952 he was a freelance, 
and his knowledge of comics so sma)}l 
that when he offered his services to 
‘Thompson's, he thought of that firm as 
an obscure provincia) publisher. If they 
offered thirty shillings for a page of 
drawings he told himself, he would ac- 
cept. They interviewed him = at_ their 
lush Manchester office and offered £7 10s; 
before he recovered from the shock he 
had gone home and drawn ten pages. 


The first strip he drew was “The Bash 
Street Kids,” the story of a school class 
defying the authority of teacher, It 
was well scripted (by a journalist called 
Ken Walmsley) and would no doubt have 
heen a vood simple development of 
“Dennis the Menace” if the artist had 
been merely competent. But young 
Baxendale was an artist such as the 
comic papers had never known. Not for 
him the neatly generalised children of 
“Lord Snooty and Jlis Pals.” He was 
convineed that a comic strip should be 
comic, so the Bash Street Kids became 
zany grotesques, tall and toothy, squat 
and bald, so different in their ugliness 
that they needed no names. And the pie- 
tures abounded in comic incident quite 
irrelevant to the main story line; a child 
who had read through an episode could 
go back over it finding new things to 
chuckle at, ‘‘ The Bash Street Kids" won 
their way to the hearts of the nation's 
youth, not merely by being ineducable 
morons, but by fighting a hilarious run- 
ning battle with the teaclier. 


A recent portrait (left) of Grimly 
Feendish, Esq. His resemblance to 
a Charles Adams’ character was 
originally a coincidence. 


Frankie Stein (right) is drawn hy 
Ken Iteid. The steady succession of 
nasty accidents is characteristic of 
this artist's work. 


“Tattle Plum,” another Baxendale strip, 
was the Bash Street complementary, a 
small) boy surrounded by a tribe of 
wacky adults with names (and charac- 
teristics) like Humming Feet and Hole- 
in-um-EHead. 


“Jonah,” the accident-prone sailor who 
began to sink ships in Beano about the 
same time, was drawn by Ken Reid, an- 
other graduate from the Manchester 
yress. Where Baxendale is methodical, 
teid Is passionate; he puts so much of 
himself into his work that he can pro- 
duce only a fraction of Baxendale’s 
amazing output. But within hig capacity 
Reid is Baxendale’s equal in comic in 
vention; which can be said of no other 
comic paper artist, living or dead. 


Because gags cannot proliferate in rigid 
frames, Baxendale initiated an enormous 
change in the appearance of strips. 
Frames become wider, deeper, L-shaped; 
characters burst out of fraines and some 
pictures lost their frames altogether. 
The working areca became not the frame 
but the page. Looking at strips today, 
not only in comics but also in news- 
papers, it is difficult to reinember that 
twelve years ago every strip consisted of 
a given number of frames, alike from 
week to week in shape, size and arrange- 
ment. 


IT WAS A MIRACLE 

ME NEW SPECS 

3 O1DN’T GET SHATTERED / HEH! HEN! HEH! 

{ VE GOT ‘IM THIS TIME / I'VE MADE 

ANOTHER PILL, PAINTED 17 GREEN AN’ 

MIXED IT UP WITH | 

WEY! BAD) HA-HA-HA! 
CHIC/) WoO vA 


& WEEKS LATER... 
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THAT LITTLE 
SERF MUST WANT 
TO COMMIT SUICIDE’ 

LET’S OBLIGE 
HIM f 


A scene from Baxendale’s “ Baril 
Army.” Pop stars, Daleks and i 
ler frequently make brief appe# 
anees in “ Wham!” strips. 


I was an art student in 1958, when om 
art schools suddenly became aware a 
Beano. The strips were anonymous, Le 
it was obvious that a real original cs 
waking up the dead world of com 
a methodical zealot for belly lathe 
devoid of respect for convention. 
ealled him the Master of Bash Street: 
Barly in 1953 Beano was the most on 
cessful comie papor there had. rig 
been, with a circulation of half a milll®) 
By 10954 the circulation had rise? 
nearly two million! F 
The running battle of Bash Street ne 
been going on for ten years before We, 
was friction between creator and TV", 
lisher, and Baxendale decided to ay 
work elsewhere. In his methodical v9 
he made a large drawing involving 0" 
dreds of figures, and had thirty Pls 
graphic prints made and mounted. 7 "yy 
he wrote thirty covering tetters to PY 
lishers and inade up thirty parcels, w! 
he started to post two at a time. if 
the very day he posted the first [W% 4 
had two offers by telephone, anid is 
took the one from Odhams Press, 
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Morris Renek 


Tull Kupferburg | 


The Fugs! are 


: 

It had to happen. Rock and roll, the 
Merican music that holds the mirror up 
to chaos, finally has words suited to its 
beat. The Fugs! do not give perform- 
ances, they give blasts. They do not hype 
UP moon-june standards to electric gut: 
as. They sing about Napalm Mantras, 
the CLA! dope thrill chants, and their 
break ‘em up, bring down the house 
Charge is a huminer called Kill) For 
Cace, 


Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 
ear or middle or very far eust 

“ar or near or very middle east 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

'f you dowt Uke a people or the way 
that they tatk 

Mf you dowt like their mawners or the 

, way they walk 

tH Rill Kall for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Vf you don't kill them then the Chinese 
will 

You dowt want America to play second 
fiddle 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Ossie ie nies se cciemmans 


THE MASTER 
PE BASH STREET 


Continued 


Wanted to publish a new comic purely 
His 4 vehicle for him. We would get the 
2aSic ideas und design the characters; 
they would engage editors, writers and 
pehost” artists to help with production. 
fhe remaining twenty-eight parcels were 
Hever posted, 

le first issue of Wham! in the spring 
Of 1964, marked the high point of Baxen- 
Male’s career, Twenty-four pages in 
Colour, drawn and signed by him. Here 
Were introduced " Eagle bye,” the Junior 
Sby of M.L5}, who set out to rescue the 
‘omic treacle from the villainous Grim- 
ly Feendish; “ Frankie Stein,” the friend- 
‘y monster; and the totally unprece- 
dented “ Georgie’s Germs.” Georgie was 
4 grubby little hoy; his germs, magni- 
ed, Were potato-shaped lunatics, hairy, 
Warty or bald, with one, two or three 
Ga and between one and fifty eyes. 
dhams spent £50,000 on initial advertis- 
mg for Wham! Its impact on adults was 
ven greater than that of Beano in 1983 
(it stil! claums a higher proportion of 
adult readers than any Other children’s 
Paper), 
Mice then there has been a decline in 
ne Whole comic paper market, due to 
)levision and the growing up of children 
porn in the “bulge” year 1946, It may 
ie due in part to the astounding absence 
is Wham! from newsagents’ display 
elves: you have to order it in advance. 
ior all they spent advertising it, Od- 
ens do not supply it to the trade on 
sa] terms! Nevertheless 


Ve-orreturn 
Vham! has prospered enough to acquire 
Wom Ppanion; Smash will appear the first 
Y ek in February. 

ny the front cover of Wham! is 
Oured now; but the strips are still 
a best in the business, Baxendale's 
ier work lately includes the Bash Street 
chin Tenamed and with two new 
ag eas teachers, but as fresh and lively 
» ver. The “ghost” artists are getting 


i 


pure and more skilled at imitating his 
by ti but his own work is recognisable 


Ty AUS way of working. ; 
@ Master of Bash Street is really be- 
yand imitation. 
i -Hlustrations are the eopyright of 
oe Mims Press, and reproduced here by 
Wrtesy of the editer of Wham! } 


If you let them live they may subvert 
the Prussians 

If you let them live they might love 
the Russians 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

The only Gook an American can trust 

Is a Gook that got his yellow head 
bust 

Kill Kill! Kill for peace 

Kill Kin Kill for peace 

Kall Rill it’ feel so goud 

Like my captain said it should 

Kill Will Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill, it will give you the mental vase 

Rill, it will give you a big release 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace 

Kill Kill Kill for peace (soft out... 

Kill Kill Kill for peace softer) 

Rall! (fluge shout-scream and then 
more) 

Kill Kill Kill Killers! 


“This area of entertaimment was wide 
open,” says poet Ed Sanders, a leader of 
the group and the owner of the Peace 
Eye bookstore in New York City where 
The Fugs! were born. Sanders is the 
youny author of Poems Prom Jail pub- 
lished by City Lights. These poems came 
out of his experience trying to board 
the Polaris submarine Ethan Allen in the 
New London, Connecticut harbour and 
prevent {it from going out to sea with 
its muclear warheads. A coast guard 
cutter ran him down and navy froymen 
gepititest him before he could get on the 
SUb. 


When Sanders was released from jail, 
he opened up Peace Eye in the rundown 
Neighbourhood of what is now fashion. 
ably called the Fast Village. He pub 
lished an avant parde magazine which 
published poets Creeley, Olson, Duncan 
and many others inehiding Norman 
Mailer. ‘‘Any group,” Sanders says 
modestly, “could come along and make 
it on the broad platform af peace and 
civil liberties.” He is a pale, alert-eyed, 
mustachioed performer wearing a Rus- 
sian type overblouse. 


Kill For Peace was written by a hip 
YWasidic-looking poet, Tul Kupferber;: 
Kupferberg is a tall, unassuming, beard- 
ed young man who writes rock and ral 
lyrics as though it were an art form 
worthy of Celine and Henry Miller. He, 
too, is a publisher and through his Birth 
Press has put out a thick mayazine en- 
tilled Kill Far Peace which is the non- 
fiction side of Catch-22. His sex songs 
are as fvank as grafitti. 
Ordinarily one wouldn't praise the frank- 
ness of these latter songs, ut they have 
amazingly! - a political point that is 
not loo abvious in the lyrics even though 
they were written this year. Compare 
their frankness on this subject with the 
official historian Schlesinger talking out 
of both sides of his mouth during the 
Bay of Pigs invasion and the revelations 
of the Adiai Stevenson-Eric Sevaried 
talks and there is a point to be made. 
But Kupferberg is making a more subtle 
slatement, 
“Sex and polities,” he gays, “have to be 
combined. The sex songs we sing gn 
beyond sex. To understand our actions 


in the war in Vietnam, you have to 
understand our sexual psychology in 


America, There are great parts of Ameri- 
ca where the people lead sexually frus- 
trating lives. This frustration comes out 
in sadism and violence. Sadism is a big 
movement in America, Bigger than many 
people want to realise. Sadism is in our 
movies, novels, television,” 

Both Kupferberg and Sanders are nan- 


doctrinaire teachers at the left-wing Free 
University of New York. Kupferberg was 


born in New York City and Sanders is 


from Kansas City, Missouri. They are 
joined in their group by three other 
musicians. The prestigious Folkways 


label has put their reputation on the 
line by scheduling a release of a Fugs 
album, It will be interesting, to say 
the very least, to see which songs are 
excluded, Sanders has written a hummer 
called, Strafe The Creep In The Rice 
Paddy, Daddy, Kupferberg has written a 


rouser on the CIA man, A few. lines 
can pive you a hint of Kupferberg's 
wil, 


Who can take the sugar from its sack 
Pour in LSD and put it back? 


The Fugs! by their own secret admission, 
are anti-war, antiecreep, anti-repression 
“The real meaning of The Fugsi”, San- 
ders and Kupferberg confess in their 
song book, “Jies in the term Body 
Poetry, to get at the frenzy of the 
thing...) that is, to use the enormous 
technical proficiencies of modern poetry 
(the revolution of Ginsberg, Robert 
Creeley, William Carlos Williams, Ez 
Pound and the Big O Charles Olson) 
in musical presentation.” 

The Fugs! talk of eyeball kicks, Opera- 
tion Sex Fiend and the psychedilic ten. 
derness society, but they are more form- 
ally committed to express the present 
culture of New York’s longest-run slum, 
the Lower Bast Side. The Fugs! seek to 
capture the “hallucination af this cul- 
ture.” Technically speaking, The Pugs! 
mean the Bast Village and not the 
heartdand of early immigrant America 
down around the Willlamsburgh Bridga. 
The Fugs! themselves reside clase to 
New York's skid row, tha Bowery. The 
Bowery has been the subject of real 
estate speculation for almost a decade 
now. Its seedy, run-down neighbour: 
hood ameng dirty store fronts, the bum 
sprawled doorways, the once famous, 
ance negiecled college of Cooper Union 
made it almost ideal land for specula 
lion with those who keep their noses out 
to divine where New York's bulging pre 
fessional class might like to move once 
the bums were cleared out in. favour 
of high-rise apartment buildings. 

The Hast Village, which is east of the 


Bowery, became a real estate dream, 
High rent apartment fouses aver jaw 
cost land. 


The East Village cannot be compared ta 
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the Beatles’ Liverpool for it has a thriv- 
ing art colony at its centre in St Mark’s 
Place and along its side streets. The 
area has become chic. ft has its awn 
gamey newspaper which makes the 
Village Voice of Greenwich Village look 
like it’s fading into the establishment, 
It has also slowly begun (o make inroads 
into’ the neighbouring Greenwith  Vil- 
lage’s reputation in the competence of 
cat kennels, dow breeding. and the oft 
heat dress for milady, The New York 
Times’ woman's page reported a woman 
buying a dress in Pug territory for her 
invitation ta the White Hause. 

Side by side are the extreme poverty of — 
homeless. bums, drug  addlets, old, 

fashioned family business stores, famb 
lies on welfare, authentic hippies, a Jocal 
experimental cinema showing mostly Gub- 
landish mavies on érotic and psycho. 
pathic dhemes (where The Fugsl. are 
now blasting), and stylish dress shops 


for the woman going to meet the preak » f 


dent of the United States. Here and 
there, aa has happened with Greenwich 
Village, new alr conditioned and high 
rent apartment houses are rising, Cover 
these incongruities with ihe rouibihe 
clock news of a distant war appeanng. 
tightly on television, marning and after - 
noans in the press, and which is reach: 

ing out to take the unemployed youth, 
the college atudent and the young proc: 
fessionals getting started, and you have. 
a source of The Wars! andience and” 
music. : 
The music could easily be mare pre 
fessional, yet the sound is peanuive i: 
ternal Americana of dane. little carnar. 
of a great city, Sanders gaya they will ha’ ©. 
making a tour of England in the ber 2 

af 10808. Wf this isso, Bingland will ba 

put. on its free speech mettle ta -aee —o 
how much of the new young Ameritan 
(rait-elgible protest vale i ean absark. = 
Sanders and Kupferberg bath have Lhe 
eritieal intelligence to grow and became, 


more sophisticated and thus mare pale > 


iable ton Wider general audience will: 
out losing thelr initial hpact. df thoy, 
and similar groups around them. with 


the new-styled names of the Biies ne 


ject and the New. Yerk Public Library,- 
should Continue fa grow in sephistica:- 


lian, American entertainient Wul he 
ace again bre Uirougk in. an 
unlikely area: : 


: dissent will he hear 
through papular sangs, : zm 


St 
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Anne Vogel ARE MARX 
AND FREUD 


IMPORTANT ? 


Marxism and Psycho-analysis, by Reuben 
Osborn, with a foreword by Jolin 
Strachey. (Barrie and Hockliff, 21s.) 


Karl Marx was born on May 5, 1818 in 
Prussia; Sigmund Freud on May 6, 1856 
in Moravia, They died in London, whither 
they had fled from persecution by re- 
actionary governments. Their ideas 
caused a great stir and permanent. al- 
terations in theory and technique; they 
mat with violent opposition, and frequent 
distortion, suppression and corruption 
to serve the interests of ruling groups. 


At the present time, in this country, 
there is a tendency to write them off as 
historical curlosities like Bernard Shaw, 
and theic work as outdated and super- 
seded both by newer thearies and meth- 
ods and by modern political and social 
developments. But very few people know 
enough about them to judge, though 
many probably feel they ought, some 
time, to get round to studying their 
writings; for them, Reuben Osborn’s 
book would be a good Christmas pres- 
ent. 


Well informed people for at least the 
last twenty years have been telling one 
another that the human race has got 
too much knowledge and control over 
nature and not enough over itself, Freud 
and Marx claimed that their theories 
could redress this imbalance, and both 
founded sizeable schools of thought to 
propagate this view. ‘This book is a 
chance to check up on it, with the 
proviso that further checking is done 
with the original sources; it is a pity 
that the author did not include a bibtio- 
graphy. The summaries of basie theory 
are mostly good value, especially in the 
easo of Freud; I recommend Chapter 1, 
“The Structure of the Mind,” as a read- 
able and lucid version of what Freud 
was trying to say in The Eqo and the 
Id. The seetion on dialectical material- 
ism gives sensible and adequate treat- 
ment to a subject often swathed in mys- 
tery and jargon. 


But somehow the total effect of the book 
on me was deflating - I had expected 
a more explosive mixture from such in- 
gredients. At first I could not pin down 
the cause of this feeling: I reread some 
of the shorter Marxist classics such as 
The Communist Manifesto, Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific (by Engels) and 
Lenin’s State and Revolution. 1 found 
that Osborn in equivalent passages of his 
otted version had tended to smooth out 
he jagged revolutionary edges; but as 
the originals were mostly intended partly 
far use as agitational material, this com- 
parison might be unfalr. 


Then my eye alizhted on Osborn’s ac- 
count of Marx's theory of the state (in 
Chanter 9 under “Some Application") 
and it seemed good and apposite to our 
resent situation in Britain, until I real- 
sed that he had left out the most im- 
portant part of it, which is the necessity 
for the working class to smash the state 
machine, Jeft behind by capitalism. 
Socialism cannot be built using the old 
capitalist apparatus - civil service, edu- 
cation system, armed forces, judiciary 
and police; according to Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, these things have been con- 
structed to serve the interests of the 
minority oppressing class of capitalists, 
and the majority when it takes power 
will have to create its own pecullar or- 
gans of administration. 


This whole chapter had a curious effect 
- it could have heen published as a 
handbook for Liberals had it not been 


LCS SINGERS’ CLUB 
New Merlin’s Cave, Margery St, W.C.1 
(off Kings Cross Rd) 
Dec 26-30, Jan 2-6 and 8-9 (inc) 
7.30 pm 


ewan MacColl’s Folk Fantasy 


FESTIVAL OF FOOLS 


Tickets 58 (Cluh members) 7s 6d (non- 
members) from LCS Edueation Dept, 
116 Notting Hill Gate, W.11 (PAR 0649) 
or at the doar 


for the presence of embedded plums 


like the following : 


“Money assumes a compulsive quality 
in men’s lives. The millionaire drives 
on for another million. The Freudian 
symbol for money is faeces and one 
cannot but feel that a description of 
capitalism as an anal-sadistie phase of 
social development is peculiarly apt.” 
“The Marxist premise that the power 
of the state depends upon many tnvi- 
sible bonds of tradition and hahit as 
well as coercion is given psychological 
content in Freudian theory. For the 
state derives its psychological power 
largely from its super-ego role. It pro- 
vides an external support for the need 
for guidance and authority that we 
retain from childhood days.” 


“The values of a society that measttres 
success in monetary terms and ap- 
plauds individual, as opposed to co- 
operative, efforts, are bound to have 
a corrupting influence in the family 
circle.” 
Was Marx’s prophecy about “ increasing 
misery ” mistaken ? 
Osborn is not worried by the fact that 
Marx’s predictions of deepening economic 
crises of overproduction and increasing 
poverty for the workers appear to have 
been wrong. This is an indication of his 
estimation of the contemporary role of 
Marxism. He explains that Marx’s analy- 
sis of capitalism anplied to the ordinary 
simple kind without state interference or 
monopoly, and could not be expected to 
come true under present conditions. But 
this ignores the central role in Marxism 
of the theory of historical determinism, 
according to which capitalism is the last 
of a long historical series of class strati- 
fied societies, and is doomed to collapse 
under its own contradictions. The work- 
ing class, because of its increasing misery 
and the inability of the capitalist class to 
solve the problems of its own system, is 
predestined to overthrow the decaying 
capitalist regime and inaugurate the 
classless society which will be utopia. 
Marxism was a theory of sudden and 
fundamental change in the social system, 
or else... nothing. If one thinks that the 
basic premise of historical materialism 
has been falsified by events, and in ad- 
dition quietly drops the idea of the need 
to smash the hourgevis state machine, it 
is dillicult to see how one is justified in 
using the name “ Marxisin” for a theory 
supposed to have contemporary signifi- 
cance. 


War and revolution 

But was Marx really mistaken? As 
Osborn points out, even the masses in 
capitalist. countries who derive soe 
benefits from the “affluent society”’ are 
not exactly happy, and the people of the 
undeveloped countries are growing 
poorer as oOtir capitalist class grows 
richer. Capitalism cannot pravide them 
with enough to eat - food production 
Jays behind population growth; even the 
tiny fractions of national incomes sent 
out from the rich to the poor countries 
are mysteriously wiped out by changes in 
prices of the primary products exported 
by the undeveloped countries. 

Under the circumstances, the Americans 
are right to fear communism in south- 
east Asia and South America; because 
it is not ideology that is driving the 
masses in these places towards socialised 
production, but merely a desire to eat, 
which cannot he satisfied under the old 
property relationships. 

The increasing misery has come true - on 
a world scale; what about the ever deep- 
ening recurrent crises of overproduc- 
tion? The last classical boom and sliimp, 
which was such a regular feature of 
Marx's time, occurred in the early thir- 
ties. Since then it has been prevented 
partly by state interference, perhaps, and 
certainly by manufacture of commodities 
such as armaments. These consume large 
masses of material and capital that other- 
wise would be converted into commodi- 
ties that would flood the market with 
more goods than could be bought by the 
availahle purchasing power - the danger 
of a slump is converted into the danyver 


of war, which also threatens the stabili- 


ty of capitalism and tends to foster re- 
valutionary ideas. 


We would be all set for the revolution 
and world socialism, were it not for one 
small but insuperable obstruction - Marx 
did not foresee the final flower of our 
technology, the thermonuclear bomb. 
The choice now open to us is not between 
peaceful co-existence and violent revolu- 
tion, but between total non-existence and 
non-violent revolution. 
Freud on non-violence 
Oshorn’s failure to grapple with the cen- 
tral core of Marxism is closely related 
to the omission of the problem of war 
from his list of problems dealt with in 
the final chapter. He does mention it, 
however, under Freud's sexual theory in 
Chapter 2. He quotes from a letter of 
Freud’s to Minstein, and remarks: 
“Freud advanced the view that war 
is the ‘diversion of the destructive 
impulse towards the external world,’ 
and finds in it a ‘ biological justifica- 
tion.’ ‘ We can but own,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
they (the tendencies towards war) 
are more akin to nature than our stand 
against them which in fact remains un- 
accounted for’.” 


This sort of statement is calculated to 
make a normal pacifist see red. But 
Freud doesn’t mean that war is a good 
thing. I take “biological justification” 
to refer to the fact that, according to 
currently accepted theories of evolution 
and heredity - our instinetual make-up 
having been formed during millions of 
years of prehistorical conditioning 

violence is our natural reaction to threats 
of attack. All our natural reflex responses 
and instinctual drives are formed to 
promote survival of the individual and 
the race under precivilised conditions. 


But Osborn does not think that Freud is 
really as pessimistic as he seems: he 
speaks of him rebuking analysts who 
took too despairing a view of the possibi- 
lities of rational control: 
“ fe pointed out that, however weak 
the ego was in relation to the ‘ dae- 
monic forces within us,’ the growth 
of knowledge and understanding about 
human psychology provides the best 
means of freeing the ega from its en- 
slavement to the id. ‘Where id is, 
there shall ego be,’ he wrote. We may 
therefore look on Freud’s dark picture 
of the forces of destruction within us 
urging the world to mutual destruction 
as a warning of what could he if our 
rational selves do not take command.” 
He does not indicate how they are going 
to take command; nor does he quote 
from another passage in the New Intro- 
ductory Lectures where Freud says: 
“And although practical Marxism has 
swept away all idealistic systems and 
illusions (in Marxist terminology, 
‘idealist’ refers to a system of philo- 
sophy which denied the basic impor- 
tance or even existence of the material 
world - it has nothing to do with 
‘ideals’ in the modern sense - A.V.) 
it has nevertheless developed illusions 
itself, which are no less dubious and 
unverifiable than their predecessors, 
It hopes in the course of a few gener- 
ations so to alter men that they will 
he able to live together in the 
new order of society almost without 
friction, and that they will do their 
work voluntarily ... But such an al- 
teration in human nature is improb- 
able... we shall have to struggle for 
an indefinite time with the difficulties 
which the intractable nature of man 
puts in the way of every social com- 
munity,” 
It does look as if the Hght shed on 
our immediate future by the theories of 
Marx and Freud leads to more pessimistic 
conclusions than Reuben Osborn would 
like to believe, or for that matter than 
most of us (necrophiles apart) could Nve 
with on a permanent basis. It is natural 
and healthy to rebel against any system 
which does not postulate human survival 
- but to rebel is not toa bury one’s head 
in the soft sand of liberalism. This 
course, superficially ontimistie and life- 
enhancing, is in reality a masochistic 
yielding to fate (historical necessity, the 
id-superego parallelogram of forces). 


To rebel against approaching doom 18 4 h Cc 
only dignified human way of facins ‘ 
but it must be faced, as Marx and Fite 
would have done if they had lived 1”) 
the present time. | y 
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Angolan refugees 
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children. They were a group of 94 
people and were walking for 16 days. 
“He lost his wife on June 15. At 
about 5.30 pm, the Portuguese sud- 
denly arrived at the Iniding place, and 
when everyone scattered, they began 
shuoting. His wife, who was carrying a 
child, was shot through the head and 
killed instantly. The child must have 
been taken away, for she is missing. 
“Pwo weeks Jater they came again, 
but this time they were seen in time to 
lake evasive action. Sometimes, he told 
me, the Portuguese will stay in the 
area for a couple of weeks and they 
are compelled to move round and 
round. Sometimes, because of this, 
they do not eat for days at a stretch. 
At night, to keep the people from 
resting, the soldiers fire ten to twenty 
mortar shells at random into the for- 
ests. 

“We did not know of any who had re- 
turned to the Portuguese as a result 
of these tacties, and he thought it 
most unlikely because the people get 
very angry. In his group in hiding 
there were about 300 people, but 
there were other groups in the dis- 
trict. I asked about food and he said 
they had gardens. When the Portu- 
guese find a garden they destroy it 
completely.” 
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sentence to most South Africans of con- 
science.” 

The proportion of death sentences in 
South Afriea is one white to aboul 18 
norm-white; the proportion in the popula- 
tion js one to four. The crime and 
murder rate and the execution rate are 
the highest in the world, according ta a 
statement made by Diana Collins at a 
Christian Action meeting last week. 


New US peace 
tape-recordings 


Two unusual tape recordings, A Harvest 
of Thorns and The War Machine, aro 
now available from the American Centre 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
These recordings use actors, musie and 
sound to drainatise historical incidents, 
poetry, and prose. 
A flarvest of Thorns views the many 
faces of war, from Euripides and Horace 
to the satire of Mark Twain and Thomas 
Merton’s indictment of persunal detach- 
ment, The War Machine begins with tha 
encounter of the classic heroes, Iector 
and Achilles, traces the wish for an 
absolute weapon from the King Arthur 
and Rolind legends to Herman Kahn, 
the wedding of industry and war, mass 
conscription, and ultimately the loss af 
the hero in the war machine. 
About these tapes, the producer Trevor 
Thomas, says: 
“A poet's perception of the world can 
move us heyond facts, figures and 
analysis. In a word, it ealls up the 
iinagination. Some peets and writers 
have been propagandists for war, 
others for peace, and an important 
few have wunderstood man’s urges in 
both directions; dark hungers andl 
bright hopes. 1 hope that these record- 
ings will help stinwulate the listener's 
imagination to search for a way out of 
the jaws of the war machine.” 
The two programmes, each 28 minutes 
in duration, are available at cast (both 
for $7.50), They are recorded at 34/4 
inches per second on twa sides of a 
single tape on a 7-inch reel (standard far 
most hame recorders), These may_ be 
ordered from “ Forees of Change”, Box 
4427, Santa Barbura, California. A free 
copy of the script of A Harvest of 
Thorns will be sent on request, 
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Wilson stands at the UN rostrum, hunched in the Charchillian manner, 
as African delegates walk out in protest against Britain’s Africa policies. 
In the left foreground other delegates rise to applaud him. 


Riots break out In 


Israel’s slums 


New riots broke ont during October in 
Tel Aviv’s shun quarter, Hatikva. On 
successive weekends, large crowds gath- 
ered late at night to watch races in cars 
stalen from the city’s prosperous sttb- 
urbs. Passing cars were stoned, and at- 
tempts by police ta disperse the crowds 
were met with violence. Over a hundred 
arrests were made, mastly of teenagers. 
In July, rivts broke out in the quarter 
when changes in bus schedules were an- 
nounced which worsened the service to 
Hatikva. The November issue of lsracl’a 
Oriental Problem, distributed by the 
Council of the Sephardi Community. 
comments on the riots: 


“There will certainly be more of them 
in the coming years, and they will nat 
all be confined to Tel Aviv's Hatikva 
quarter, which for all its characteristic 
features of the worst type of urban 
sluni, ig by no means unique in Israel. 
The same depressed conditions, the 
same hopeless outlook on the future, 
the same resentment and hostility 
fawards the ‘in-graup' and the au- 
thanties who represent them, are to 
be found in numerous other settle- 
ments in Israel A mere 80,000 of 
Israel’s half nullion shun dwellers live 
in Shkunat Hatikva.” 
“Tatikva”’ is the Hebrew 
“ hope.” 
Isracl’s Oriental Prablem has consistently 
attacked the ruling parties in Israel for 
discriminaling against Jews of Oriental 
origin, and has published materlal ex- 
plaining in detail how discrimination 
operates, Its November issie claimed 
that in the recent election David Ben 
Gurion lost thousands of voles when he 
was accused by a left-wing paper, Lamer- 
chav, of raciahsm. 
The statement for whieh Lamerchuv 
attacked Ben Gurion flrst appeared in the 
October 5 issue of the American maa- 
zine Look, in an article hy Robert Mos- 
kin called ° Prejudice in Israel." Ben 
Gurion was alleged to have sald: 
“Those fram Morocco had no editea- 
tion. Thely customs are those of Atabs. 
They Jove thett wives, but they beat 
them... Maybe in the third penera.- 
tion something will appear from the 
Oriental Jew fhat is a little different. 
But FT don’t see it yet.” 
Ben Gurion has denled that he made 
the stafement and filed a suit for dam. 
ages against Lajaerchkav. 
Oriental Jews are the majority of [srael’s 
population, Proporlionalely more of them 
doa unskilled work; of Isracl’s 162,000 il. 
iterates, 137,000 are Orientals; they are 
underrepresented in Parliament and the 
Hovernment. The authorities are making 
strenuous efforts, through adueatian and 
resettlement, to Europeanise them; bat 
the charges of diserimination persist. So 


word for 


does tension between Karopean and 
Oriental Jews, and between different 
groups among the Oriental Jews them- 
selves. 

The Octoher issue of Israel's Oriental 
Problem quoted an observer ag saying: 
“What the Jews of Eastern Europa 
really dislike about their fellaw Jews 
fram the Orient is that the latter tend 
tu renind them of the sacial and cultural 
conditions prevailing only a few decades 
ago in their own, uow rejected, stetls 
and ghetfoes in Russia and Foland.” For 
its part, the bulletin refers to the small 
Oriental ounorty in Parhamernt as 
“Uncle Toms” and refers to the Los 
Angeles riots as a warning to Israel. 


10,000 hear 
Australian 
peace concert 


A free folk sang cancert was held in the 
Myer Musie Bowl (Melbourne) on Sun: 
day, 28 November. Between #0006 and 
10,000 people crammed the lawng of the 
gardins fo Jisten ta a three-honr pror 
framme of "Folk Songs with a Message 
- Songs of Lave and Peace" from twelve 
lending Australian folk singers. During 
brief interludes, the Rey David Pape 
drew attention to the moral dangeta 16 
peace, and Dr Jim Cairns, prominent 
Labour Party Member of Parliament, 
referred to the political threats to peace, 

David Pope outlined the pressures, both 
direct and implied, used ta discredit 
those who hold unpopular opinions and 
those who gppase gavernment policy, 
Hie spoke of the ease of the use af the 
label ' Communist,” pointing out the 
dangers of forvetting the human being 
obscured by this term. This war ve- 
lated to the callang use of terins such 


as “megadeatha” and “savage brutal’ 


ity”, conned with our ‘wise severity.” 
Np dP, tlalras, speaking of the pobiiea 
threats ta peace, indicated firstly that 
he woulkt nat speak of politics im the 
normai sense af the ward, Ue said that 
Australia is a ecaualry in whith i da 
casy ta be free if ane wants ta bo. “ Not 
enough of us want ta be free,” be said. 
“Every person who wants ta be hin 
sel, speak. act and xing far himself |p 
essed back into line. Ta Australia we 
wave to be nornial, Anyone who is un 
conventional is thoanaht af as a bit of «4 
rat-bag. We have a tleht to resist these 
pressures and threats which inhiha free: 
dam. We need a kind of resistance muge- 
nent.’ 

The canvert was sponsared by tan peace, 
religions, poklical and folk msl or 
Kanisations. 
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vichotas sims NON-ALIGNMENT 


The Elephants and the Grass: a Study 
of Nonalignment, by Cecil V. Crabb, Jr 
(Praeger, 14s). 
Jnternational Helatlons: a General 
Theory, by J. W. Burton (Cambridge 
University Press, 37s 6d). 
In Peace News not so long ago Malcolm 
Caldwell was prophesying that before 
long there would be as many books 
written on neutralism as on socialism, 
Tho socialists are still well in the lead, 
but two recent studies of neutralism 
ee ye a promising future for the sub- 
ect. 


Crabb and Burton are markedly more 
sympathetic to neutralism (or nonalign- 
ment as both prefer to call it). than 
previous Western commentators. Healey 
and Lyon, in England, attacked the sup- 
posed indifference of the nonaligned 
countries which, it was claimed, forced 
them into a highminded position mid- 
way between East and West on every 
issue. This ‘“equidistance fallacy” has 
Jong been vigorously disowned by 
netitralist spokesmen such as the Yugo- 
slav Bebler, and Burton finds “little if 
any evidence” that it has entered into 
world politics. 
Both Burton and Crabb have advanced 
the theory of nonalignment a stage fur- 
ther with their rebuttal of the idea that 
it is simply a cold war phenomenon, 
expressed by Lefever in the dictum: 
* Neutralism ig a function of bipolarity.” 
The recognition that nonalignment is 
relevant to a multipolar world with many 
gubsystems of regional and local con- 
flicts is possibly the most significant 
breakthrough in the subject to date. 
“When two elephants fight, it is the 
grass that suffers,” This African proverb, 
from which Crabb has taken the title of 
his bouk, suims up his approach. Against 
the conventional American view of non- 
alignment, which sees in it an emotional 
aberration and policy vacuum, he puts 
up the suggestion that it may, rather, 
be in the best interests of the nonaligned 
states, and be the product of foreign 
policy analysis no less rational than that 
af the United States. In an increasingly 
multipolar environment, nonalignment 
may be ‘the diplomatic wave of the 
future,” replacing “rigid and outworn 
policies identified with the West.” 
The Elephants and the Grass is the third 
Praeger Paperback dealing directly with 
nonalignment, and the sections on 
American and Soviet attitudes to the 
nonaligned countries cover much the 
game ground as the two earHer books.! 
Nevertheless, it is useful to be reminded 
how ambiguous the policy of both super- 
owers (and of Dulles himself) was in 
he 1050s, and how deficient the at- 
tempted typologies of neutralism have 
been. 
The most interesting and orginal part 
of the book is the aecount of the Sino- 
Indian border war of 1962 and the peace 
efforts of the six Colombo powers. flere 
Crabhb's extensive use of quotations from 
thea press and officials of nonaligned 
states is particularly valuable. Strong 
factual evidence is marshalled in support 
of the unusual thesis that the war ac- 
tually strengthened the justification for 
Indla’s nonalignment, and “might in 
time no Jess ‘awaken’ Western opinion 
to the strategic advantages - for itself, 
no lesa than for neutralist countries 
themselves - implicit in the concept.” 
At the same time, the Himalayan contest 
cleared away any Indlan illusions of 
Chinese peacefulness remaining from the 
euphoric thaw of 1954 when Chan En- 
lai visited Delhi and was greeted with 
the famous five principles of Panch 
Shila. The war also showed haw complex 
4 pattern of interstate relationships 
could be aceammodated under the um- 
brella of nonalignment. 
Crabh’s determination to examine non- 
alignment as seen by those who profess 
it, rather than as an object of biased 
forcign policy prescriptions, bears fruit 
in an excellent chapter on “The Well- 
springs of Nonaligninent.” He also con- 
siders jts role in relation to East-West 


(1) Neutralism and Nonalignment (ed, 
Laurence W. Martin, 1962); 
New Nations in a Divided World 
(ed. Kurt London, 1963). 


conflict, disarmament and the United 
Nations, and touches on the virtually un- 
explored territory of nonaligned tech- 
niques of limiting and attenuating inter- 
neutralist tensions capable of eventually 
embroiling great powers. 


The weakness of Crubb’s analysis, to 
pacifist eyes, lies in his treatment of 
defence policies. He records rightly the 
undisputed fact that nonalignment does 
not entail nonviolence, but goes on to 
stress the strategic advantages of non- 
alignment in foreign policy coupled with 
military strength in defence, disregard- 
ing the heavy burden of arms budgets on 
weak economies and the political dangers 
represented by the military in new 
states. Moreover, the approval Crabb 
gives to this military build-up contrasts 
strangely with his description of non- 
alignment as a “ strength through weak- 
ness” philosophy espoused by “ mili- 
tarily vulnerable nations . . . (whose) 
diplomatie voices will become influen- 
tial to the degree that armed forces 
themselves are rendered less decisive 
in the conduct of international affairs.” 
Adapting the proverb of the title, the 
pacifist might point out that elephants 
are not the only beasts in the interna- 
tional jungle from whose fighting the 
grass suffers. 


Dr Jotn Burton brings to his latest book 
the authority of a high-ranking diplomat 
(he was Secretary of Australia’s Depart- 
ment of External Affairs before em- 
barking on his academie career) who is 
also a leading spokesman for the new 
approach to international relations ex- 
pressed characteristically in “ Escape 
From Power?”2 


He has now developed the original con- 
ception of nonalignment contained in 
that essay. Nonalignment “is the 
‘norm’ of foreign policy, the indepen- 
dent equilibrium position, as it were, 
from which nations are moved by pres- 
sures and circumstances.” It can thus 
be seen as a natural system of non- 
discrimination and respect for national 
Independence, peculiarly relevant to an 
increasingly multipolar world where mid- 
dle powers (e.g. France, China) have ac 
quired nuclear weapons and are hasten- 
ing the distintegration of the bipolar 
system. The evolution of nonalignment 
as a global pattern is the major, long- 
run contribution of the neutralist na- 
tions, whose short-term efforts to mediate 
In East-West tensions are doomed to be 
marginal and, in the case of disarma- 
ment, hopeless. 


Burton's view of nonalignment is radi- 
cally at variance with that commonly 
held in the peace movement. Emphasis. 
ing the growing significance of regional 
relationships, he asserts: 


“No country faced with these typical 
regional problems can contemplate 
disarmament. On the contrary, the 
level of arms which these regional 
tensions independently bring about is 
likely to rise, to he militarily signifi- 
cant, and even to reach a nuclear 
level.” 
And again: 
*“Sub-systems of nuclear deterrence, 
and the further extension of the sys- 
tem of nonalignment, are likely to 
develop side-by-side and to overlap.” 
A new “international anarchy”? Bur- 
ton admits that, while nonalignment has 
its rights and obligations, its rules of the 
game like any other working system, 
the codification and recognition of com- 
mon rules is not going to be easy, This 
makes it difficult to share his confidence 
in the ability of the new system to as- 
sure lasting conditions of peace. He 
relies perhaps excessively on the concept 
of nationalist universalism, which Mor- 
genthau and Herz have suggested is the 
real goal of the modern state, to rein- 
force the argument. That all states have 
a canimon long-term interest in perma- 
nent peace is readily agreed; hut the 
number of wars since 1945 suggests that 
national interests prevail over universal 
in the short run, even in the nuclear 
age. 
Burton is on safer ground when demal- 
iahing the “continuum” theory, accord. 


(2) Disarmament and Arms Control, 11.2 
{Spring 1964) 


ing to which balance of power, alliance 
and collective security are all points 
along a continuum ending in the goal of 
world government and peace through 
enforcement. 
“The characteristic of recent develop- 
ments in international relations is a 
shift of interest from classical concern 
with a condition of non-war maintained 
by alliance and collective security and 
other power threats, to the operations 
and processes of relations between 
states, many of which are hidden or 
suppressed in a non-war condition 
maintained by power.” 


The attack on classical, especially Mor- 
genthalian, emphasis on power is sus- 
tained throughout the book. Burton sees 
nonalignment as a_ practical protest 
against orthodoxy in international rele- 
tions, demanding that we recognise the 
inadequacy of power madels to describe 
many processes, and the need to turn 
to analogues derived from cybernetics, 
in which more attention is given to 
communication, perception and processes 
of decision in the making of foreign 
policy. Instead of seeking the cause of 
war in some quality of aggressiveness 
inherent in man or the state, we should 
look for it in the dynamics of interna- 
tional relations, in the inability of a 
power-political system to accommodate 
major change without resort to arms, 
and in its built-in tendency to preserve 
the status quo. 

Functional co-operation between states, 
integrated with regional systems of de- 
fence and conflict resolution, is seen as 
an important element in the new  sys- 
tem, reflecting ‘a high degree of com- 
mon interest among participants.” But 
the fact remains that “ peace and secur- 
ity is a function of domestic policies and 
not of international structures.” 

Burton makes pertinent observations on 
the reasons, tacit and admitted, underly- 
ing policies of alignment and nonalign. 
ment. His wide knowledge of Asian and 
Australasian affairs is here shown to 
good advantage. But it all adds up to 


The Vedanta Movement 


sends Christmas greetings 
to all lovers of peace 


As the chairman of the movement, I have submitted an appeal 
to the heads of the governments of the world to set up an inter 
national commission on peaceful co-existence under the auspices 
of the United Nations. We appeal to all to support our proposal. 


The relation of give and take under an international system of peaceful 
co-existence will help immensely both the systems of capitalism and cam- 
munism to reach their completion. The principles of peaceful co-existence 
will be able to promote the concepts of facial 

and cultural co-existence throughout the world. The acceptance or racial 
co-existence will solve racial problems through democratic means, and free 
democratic governments in countries facing racial problems can be sup- 
ported by the UN’s power of protecting minority rights. 


Thus the problems of racial minorities throughout the world can be 
handled successfully in a new international atmosphere. The acceptance 
of religious co-existence can bring the countries in religious conflict close ta 
one another through better understanding, and the problems of religious 
minorities in different countries can be tackled in a friendly way. 


The disposition of economic give and take through economic co-existencé 
can develop one world market for international trade, and a comprehensive 
international banking system under the auspices of the United 
facilitate commerce, exchange, investment and industrial progress in & 
countries. The disposition of social give and take through social co-existence 
will intensify the friendly relationship between all races, and there wil 
be unobstructed social relationships among peoples belonging to all race§ 


and nations. 


The comprehensive give and take through cultural co-existence can lead 
to spiritual understanding, and all countries can concertedly resort to €% 
operative research for cultural advancement and organise space. travel: 
opening a new avenue of adventure for the youth of the world. 


Swami Avyaktananda, chairman, Batheaston Villa, Batheastot 


Bath, England. 
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something less than the “ genefil 
theory” promised in the title, when cole 
pared, for example, with the systema 
analysis of alignment, nonalignment 4” | 
the other modes of inter-state relatiol® | 
in George Liska's formidable ste 
Nations in Alliance (Baltimore, 106% 
The Johns Hopkins Press). One wish 
particularly that Burton had clarift 
the relationship between the nonalltt 
ment and deterrence systems and Me 
trated his admirable chapter “Fm! 
Power to Steering” with one of the ™% 
cently developed feedback models © ; 
foreign policy. ~ 
Burton’s views on the scope, object a 
methods of his subject are already fa! (i 
wellknown, but benefit from restateme! 
in a form which should be of inte 
to those both inside and outside 
discipline. “The purpose of studies © 
international relations,” he maintall | 
“is to evolve general theories whif 
suggest policies by which peace vi) 
security may be achieved.” In a nr 
discussion of peace research, in wht) 
he has taken a leading part, Burl 
suggests that “popular interest in pe | 
research is giving a jolt to internation 
relations which those working in wi 
backward discipline will ultimately wed 
come.” Certainly the concern of pe)! 
research with the origin and nature ? 
conflict and with lasting condition’ © | 
peace links up with the trend towardi) | 
dynamic approach in international © 
tions, and lends support to the thes 
defended by Burton elsewhere, 1 Li 
ultimately the two will merge into 0” - 
science. 


and { 
will | 
durir 


Nicholas Sims is studying Internatio™ Exte 
Nelations at Oxford, with special relt, 
ence to the role of non-allgnment to a 
international conflict. He is a mene 
of CND National Council and of : Ki 
Friends Peace and International Bel! ll 
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say on non-alignment to the “ Unilate!® Is n 
ism” symposium published earlier vf 
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that 


Co-operators throughout 
the world will have a 
very happy Chrisimas 


and that, peace and contentment 
Will be theirs 
during the new year to come 
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Live and let live 


Extend your compassion 
to all God’s creatures 


Killing animals 
IS no way to celebrate 


the birth of Jesus 
Let your Christmas table 


| Also express goodwill 


to all that lives. 


Free recipes from 
ancien Vegetarian Society 
3 Marloes Road, London W& 


Finsbury Park 
| Typesetters Ltd 


Wishes all 

Peace News readers 
4 Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
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in memoriarn 
IN LOVING MEMORY of Elaine Strodder, peace 


worker and fulk singer. Died 13 Deceinber 
1963 ‘‘ just as Hife had touched her lips to 
Song 

Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential reader: 

of Peace News? If so, we wil send them a 

free specimen copy Write tu Circulation Aiana- 

ger, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 

ae International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
1datx, 
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Prison Reform Council 
GREETINGS to 

all prisoners everywhere; 

their sponsors, supporters 

und sympathisers; prison 
allicers and staffs 

And - yes - to the Prison 
Department of the Home Gifice. 
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Torches Together 


The Beginnings and Karly Years 
of the Bruderhof Communities 
EMMY ARNOLD 


15s 


“ Students of Communities are fortunate 
to have a first hand account by one of 


the founders of the Bruderhof ” 
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Bulstrode, Gerrards Cross, Bucks 
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THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


asks its supporters 


to work for peace in the New Year 
to help the sick world towards a 
reverence for life and happiness 


6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


sends Christmas greetings 
to peace workers everywhere 
and especially to those exiled 


or in prison, 


Join the iL iP, 
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é lrenounce war and | will never os 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC] 
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Christmas at 
5 Caledonian Road 


Peace News offices wall be 

tlosed fram ‘Thursday evening 

23 December to Tuesday marmning 
28 Deceniber. 

ifonsmans Bookshop will be 


open on Chrisimas Eve, 
und reopens on December 28. 
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Greetings from the 


Independent Laour Party : 
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Socialist Leader 
to socialists everywhere. 
and, in particular, greetings 
solidarity to political and pe 
prisoners in every land, 
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wt Kings Cross 
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New chairman 
for Oxfam 


Canon Theodore Richard Milford, aged 
75, retired as Chairman of Oxfam ‘at the 
annual veneral meeting in Rhodes Mouse, 
Oxford, on December 16. He 


founder member of Oxfam in 1942 - 


when he recorded its first year’s activi- | 


ties in a battered exercise book. 


Canon Milford told the mecting that of 
the £24 million raised in cash and kind 
during the year ended September 30, 
£2 million had been allocated to the over- 
seas ald programme. Nearly 800 grants 
had been made to 89 different countries 
in the past year. 

The year showed a drop in Oxfam’s in- 
come of £300,000 from the £2.8 million 
reached in 1964. Kut 1964 was the year 
of Oxfam's birthday celebration and the 
Ifunger Million Campaign. In fact this 
year’s income is £400,000 up on the in- 
come of 1862-63. 


The Canon thanked the 35,000 collectors 
and all the supporters of the pledged gift 
scheme who give Oxfam a shilling or 
half-a-crown a month. Since the scheme 
was started five years ago, it had raised 
over £1 million. 
Canon Milford acknowledged the under- 
standing received from the Roman 
Catholic Church when Oxfam decided to 
support family planning projects. LHe 
said that Cardinal Heenan had made 
clear his continuing support for the work 
of Oxfam. 
The Canon is succeeded as chairman by 
Professor C, A. Coulson. He has an in- 
ternational reputation as a physicist, 
chemist and biologist; and he was vice. 
resident of the Methodist Conference 
n 1950. Ifis association with Oxfam be- 
gan when he first moved to Oxford in 
1945. He was elected a member of Ox- 
fam’s Council in 1952. 


Dutch CO's fast 


A correspondence writes: In the middle 
of November, Egid Piek, a Dutch con- 
scientious objector in the Vledder camp, 
begun a fast in protest against US action 
in Vietnam, For two weeks the outside 
world knew nothing about it at all. Then 
he was transferred to the camp hospital 
othe Leal the fast, Was given out to 
hep 


Srnec ‘Heinevin Wijkin lawyer 
who hasehalped many objectors, for 
“Hora aid. Hein-van’Wijk obtained per- 
“reissignetr@eal] on Piekewand had long 
distussions with Aint on the meaning of 
“~his taet Thepogreod that the fast of 
one unknown young man In Holland 
would make little impression on the 
American war machine. But his fast 
could be a sign to others. The fact that 
a young man had fasted for two weeks 

was important. 


Iiven right-wing newspapers like the 
anti-revolutionary T'rouww and the neo- 
fascist Telegraf were extremely sympa- 
thetic towards Piek. Reactions to the 
fast were so positive that Tein van 
Wijk advised Pick fo bring it to an end. 
On December 4, he started eating again. 
His aim had been achieved, Ife is not 
the first person in Holland to fast in 
rotest against the Vietnam war, but he 
s the first to succeed in getting so much 
publicity for his protest. 
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3-day pilgrimage for homeless 


Fifty people walked into London on 
Sunday at the end of a three-day pilgri- 
mage from West Malling, organised to 
draw attention to the plight of homeless 
families. A hard core of about twenty 
people had come all the way, and 100 to 
200 had joined them at various times. 


Tom Gifford of the Simon Community, a 
religious group which organised the pil- 
grimage, told Peace News on Monday 
that he was “very happy” with the im- 
pact of the pilgrimage, thongh dis- 
appointed with the numbers. There had 
been a very friendly reception by people 
on the route, and although press cover- 
age in this country had been slight, 
Swedish TV, the BBC German service 
and five US newspapers were covering 
it. Several MPs had expressed their in- 
terest in the pilgrimage and their con- 
cern about the homeless. 


At a press conference on Iriday, the 
Friends of King Hil) announced that 
they were calling for a demonstration of 
non-violent direct action at the King 
Hill hostel for homeless families, if any 
family was evicted from the hostel. The 
hostel, which is run by the Kent County 
Council, only permits women and child- 
ren to stay for a maximum of three 
months, and some families there are at 
present awaiting the hearing of eviction 
orders in the High Court, since they 
have refused to leave the hostel at the 
end of three months. 


Spokesmen at the press conference said 
that the County Council was illegally 
setting electric meters in the hostel 
at 74d per unit, almost three times 
the cost to the council. Dr Elliot, the 
County Medical and Welfare Olficer, was 
accused of having used a private meeting 


Season’s greetings to Peace News readers 
and peace makers all over the world from 


War Resisters International 


and its members 


TWO FORTHCOMING CONFERENCES: 


Twelfth Triennial Conference 
in Rome 
7-13 April 1966 on 
NON-VIOLENCE AND 
POLITICS 


Study Conference in Warsaw 

1-7 August 1966 on 

EDUCATION FOR A 
WORLD WITHOUT WAR 


TWO RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


“ Training in Non-violence ” 
“ Self Defence ” by Don Milani 
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Lansbury House $8 Park Avenue ENFIELD Middx. 


of the Health and Welfare Committee to 
vilify some of the people at the hostel 
who were campaigning against the coun- 
cil’s policy. 

In a written answer to a question by 
Mrs Anne Kerr, Labour MP for Roches- 
ter, the Minister of Health stated on 
Friday that he had asked the Kent 
County Council to review the regulations 
at the hostel, and their policy for the 
homeless. They had in reply proposed 
to authorise a group of council members 
to “keep the circumstances of each 
family under regular and systematic re- 
view and if necessary to extend the 
period of residence.” This group wuuld 
also review the question of legal action 
to enforce the rule about length of 


residence. The council also proposed .to hus been set up favhelp them. 


Hein van Wijk writes: In Peace Nowe, emfifinement “ nd: woutd bew"nt 


French objectors—latest - ae = 


November 19, I described the critical 
situation of the French conscientious ob- 
jectors. Twenty are in stale police bar- 
racks; eight in the civil defence camp 
at Brignoles; eleven in a civil defence 
camp near Paris for a course in fire 
brigade work or first aid. 

Three letters I received recently pro- 
vide further information on these men. 
From November 8 until November 22, 
the 20 COs in the Uzés barracks went 
on a fast. One correspondent asked me 
tu make it quite clear that a fast is 
quite distinct froin a hunger strike. A 
hunger strike is a form of pressure and 
ends with either success for the striker 
or death. The fast, on the other hand, 
is designed mainly to draw attention to 
a particular problem. Its duration is 
usually known in advance and it does 
not involve putting pressure on anyone. 

This spring, objectors at Brignoles 
fasted to draw the attention f the 
authorities to the fact that the i litary 
discipline they were subjected 2 was 
completely contrary to their pr -ciples 
ag conscientious objectors. In a fition, 
the fast was also 4a means of getting the 
COs’ general case more publicity. 

The twenty fasters at Uzés were trying to 
draw attention to their legal position and 
its wrongs. Forty ex-COs came to Uzés 
and held a supporting demonstration for 
better provisions for COs. These forty 
began a fast on November 21 and ended 
it on the 22nd. Interviews with the de- 
monstrators appeared in the four largest 
journals of Provence. 

In Brignoles, eight neweomers fasted for 
four days, from November 18 to 22. 
Since then, the number of objectors at 
Brignoles has gone up to 20, but the 
eleven in the civil defence camp at 
Nanville-la-Roche did not return to 
Brignoles. 

From December 5, it was hoped, the 20 
at Uzés would no longer be in solitary 
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The minister said that these steps at for . 
not fully implement the suggestion’ sf Main 
had made to the council, and that ao ] 
would continue to keep in touch and ; 
their progress. ni | the ; 
The gipsy families who earlier ae thi 

month were prosecuted for living ip MS 
caravans on the Orpington bypass nie! trnej 
moved to a large building site neat aft 
pington. While they were on the wail prog 1 


side, three accidents took place jot and” 

their camp. The men who were i a 

have lodged appeals, and an aid gt len 
ee 


4 ge 


Zvi 


Musi 
receive parcels and newspape (righ 
were due to leave the barracks one 1G f 
cember §&, but it is not certain at the + i gr 
of writing whether this has hap a ae with 
The last letter I received from UZ _ | Write 
dated December 8. € 

lion, 


in Paris, leading pacifists such as He pr | 

Roser met the Prime Minister, Porat | Amo 
dou, but nothing was expected’ to weg 
ee until after the presidential bar and y 
ions. Soon Louis Lecoin, Henri ROM. | 
Claude Michel of Action’ Civique al 
violente and others will meet at ie | 

noles to discuss the situation with 
objectors there. ~ 


= 


_ 


Anti-Smith speech 
on Rhodesia TV 


Ben Whitaker, Reeser: Labour ST 
didate for Hampstead, last week ¢ 
peared on Rhodesian television and mi 
a broadcast against Ian Smith ané Garay 
policies, 

Mr Whitaker said on television that He Ne 
Smith regime was an illegal police ¥ 5 r 
which resorted to censorship becalse i ! 
was afraid of the truth; that Smith } 7 
tained his emergency powers hy i 

ing trick’; that the judges and matt io | € 
the police and army were loyal 

Britain; and that Mr Garfield Todds} wit’ 

former prime minister, had been ree ihe 

ted without trial and Mr Leo Baroth pel i 
leading lawyer, jailed. He was stoPh © 
broadcasting at the end of ten minute re" 

Mr Whitaker visited Rhodesia a5 ia : 

prea ly of Amnesty Internat! ne | 

Ie ig a barrister. After the hroadea? a i, l 
left the studia hy a back door and} 

hack to Britain by a roundabout Wa rout 
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